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employing money in sufficient quantities or on a sufficiently elaborate 
scale for the corruption of Holland ! 

Verily, than this book of Dr. Muhlon's one could scarcely have 
better testimony to the essential " Hunnishness of the Hun." 



Britain After the Peace. By Brougham Villiers. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company, 1918. 

The problem of reconstruction after the war is, in the view of Mr. 
Brougham Villiers, a revolutionary problem. Britain, as a result of 
war conditions, is even now undergoing a revolution; changes affect- 
ing the social and economic life of the country have been going on 
with unexampled rapidity. And the post-war conditions will press 
harder than the war conditions themselves. The flooding of the labor 
market with millions of demobilized soldiers will bring about an eco- 
nomic, and perhaps a political, crisis of serious magnitude. 

The only way in which to avoid disaster is, according to Mr. 
Villiers, first, to provide work for everybody, and secondly, to dis- 
tribute the burden of taxation in such a way that it will bear equitably 
upon all. Mr. Villiers has devised a scheme which he believes will 
accomplish both these ends in the simplest possible way. 

The returned soldiers must be provided for — that is axiomatic. 
Neither their own welfare nor the welfare of society would be duly 
protected if they were simply turned out of the army to find their 
places as best they could in a disturbed economic order. They must, 
therefore, be kept in the army until remunerative work — work suffi- 
ciently well paid to prevent any general lowering of wages and of the 
standard of living — can be found for them. Then they should be 
left free either to accept this work or to remain in the army. Probably 
the vast majority of them would prefer the former alternative. 

This plan, to be sure, involves a heavy burden upon the tax-payers. 
But the burden is unavoidable. Somehow the war must be paid for, 
and part of the price is the cost of economic readjustment. This will 
have to be paid anyhow — if not in taxes then in privation and in a 
lowered standard of living. The only debatable question concerning 
this expense is that of its distribution. 

There can be no fear, argues Mr. Villiers, that the proletariat 
will not pay its due share of the cost of the war. The working classes 
will pay, if not otherwise, through the increased cost of food. The 
rentier — the man with a fixed capital invested at a fixed rate of inter- 
est — will not escape, because, owing to the inflation of currency, his 
money will buy only half as much after the war as it would before. 
The business man will pay his share, because, to say nothing of income 
taxes and excess-profits taxes, war-time gains will in a large measure 
be wiped out by peace-time losses. The only person, therefore, who 
is likely not to bear his due proportion of the loss caused by the war, 
and who may even make a profit out of the war, is the landlord. 

Any plan of reorganization ought, then, to provide work for the 
demobilized troops and at the same time to make the landlord pay his 
share of the loss which the war has entailed upon the country. 

But of what sort should be the work that is to be thrown open to 
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the soldiers — that is to absorb their energies, satisfy their just demands, 
and save the country from ruin ? 

Obviously in the period immediately after the war, industry cannot 
well absorb large new supplies of labor. All over the world, food 
will be exceedingly dear, and the margin of income left for the pur- 
chase of manufactured articles will be correspondingly small. Under 
these conditions it does not seem likely that Britain will be able to 
provide for the needs of her people by building up a foreign market 
for her goods. The most logical manner in which to use surplus labor 
would accordingly seem to be its application to the production of 
food. 

There is only one plan, thinks Mr. Villiers, that will meet all the 
exigencies of the case. Tax away the land-holder's excess profits. 
Require him to place a valuation upon his land — apart from improve- 
ments — and impose upon him an income tax based upon five per cent 
of this valuation. Then make it illegal for him to sell his land at a 
price higher than the valuation upon which it is taxed. Let the Gov- 
ernment buy as much land as would be needed to accommodate the 
demobilized soldiers, divide it into small holdings, and allow the 
soldiers to acquire it at moderate rates of repayment. The soldiers 
would then be provided for, the landlords would be properly taxed, and 
the supply of food would be increased, with the result that the home 
market for manufactures would be correspondingly enlarged. Mr. 
Villiers advocates other and supplementary measures, such as assisted 
emigration and the undertaking of extensive public works; but the 
small-holdings idea is the core of his plan. 

Unquestionably, just as the war has brought about a large degree 
of what is in effect State Socialism, so peace may call for extraordinary 
measures of a similar nature. The ultimate question, however, is 
whether Britain, or any other country, ought to welcome changes of 
this kind as the foundation of a new order or to accept them reluctantly, 
if at all, as emergency measures and nothing else. Mr. Villiers adopts 
the former view ; his plan is put forward as the basis of a permanent 
policy, and, for his part, he has no hesitation about taking the first 
step in a course which is likely to lead on to greater and greater 
socialization. If there is peril in this course, he does not perceive it. 

But unless one is a Socialist or a single-taxer, this is a point on 
which one needs reassurance. Certainly, no nation should allow " the 
logic of events " to commit it to a policy socialistic rather than demo- 
cratic until it is sure that the new policy is, not merely pointed out 
by present necessities, but sustained throughout by fundamental truth. 



The Standard-Bearers. By Katherine Mayo. Boston and New 
York : Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918. 

The chapters of Miss Mayo's new book about the Pennsylvania 
State Police are short stories of very high quality. This statement 
is meant to imply — as perhaps such a statement ought always to imply 
— that the narratives have a real and lasting human value — that they 
give one something besides a half-hour's amusement, a transitory 
thrill, or a bit of striking information. 

There is, in fact, no absurdity in comparing such stories as those 



